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ABSTRACT 

With the shift to larger units of administration in 
OntariOr there is a need for the realization of a working 
relationship between the two roles of administrator and trustee^ 
based on the strengths of each. The strength of the administrator is 
in his skills as manager and coordinator and communicator and in his 
ability to communicate on a technical level with the centers of power 
in education^ namely, the Ministry of Education and the professional 
staffs. The strength of the trustee is in his position of elected 
representative of the community, as a translator of the community 
needs, as the ultimate payer of the bills. The point of articulation, 
therefore, is in the relationship between trustees and 
administrators. (Author) 
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Trustees cuid Administrators 
TI ic Case for a IVorking Relationship 

b>' Kuv/ard S. llickcox 
March 1975 

I . Introduction 

Since the reorrai^.i zation of school districts into larger units of 
administration in 1969, v;e have urged by neans of papers, seminars imd 
workshops of various kinds tlie establisliment of a relationship of mutual 
trust and confidence beu;een trustees and officials. IVe have discussed, 
in this regard, relationships anone tlie community, the board and tlie 
school system itself. Adininistration in this approach provides the linkage 
bet\;een board and scliool system. U'e have examined the policy function of 
trustees and the administrative function of officials, and v;e Iiave noted 
specific points v;here these overlap. IVe have discussed tlie respoisibility 
of trustees for developing general purposes and objectives, and the 
responsibility of professionals for designing specific objectives and 
goals, for creating programs to meet tliese objectives, and for carrying 
through an evaluation process to ensure that basic controls remain Kith 
elected trustees. 

Our purpose iiov/ is to examine the relationship bet^veen trustees and 
officials in terms of the ideal model, and to suggest directions in whicli 
the relationship may move in response to changes in the community and 
in society at large. 

II. Mutual Trust and Confidenc e 
Despite the attractiveness and neatness of the general model and the 
basic assumj^tion, we cannot see much evidence that conditions surrounding 
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tlic responsibilities of trustees and officials are conducive to the 
carrying out of functions in a climate of inutual trust and confidence. 
\\lion v;e examine wliat has liappened since the creation of larger units o£ 
administration relative to the trustee role, v;e note tlie folloKinp : 

1. Scliool systems are large and complex in tenns of size and diversity 
of pro gran. 

2. Officials liavc org^mized themselves very quickly into a body v/Iiich 
is beginning to speak powerfully as a single voice on important 
educational matters. 

3. V/ith tlie institution of financial ceilings, decision-making on 
matters involving money has essentially sliifted av;ay from local 
boards of education. 

4. Teacliers have become more militant on a Provincial basis and are 
moving rapidly beyond the area of salaries in their demands to 
school boards . 

5. Tlie Ministry of Education, although it has relinquished authority 
over curriculinn content specifically and over the inspectorial 
function, lias, as a result of the larger units and tlie fiscal 
restraints among other factors, tightened its control over t]ie 
expansion of facilities, tlie certification of both teachers and 
officials, the structure of programs (through IIS 1 and P^d^) , 

the administration of ceilings and other functions. 
On the face of it at least, the role of the triLstee has become less 
vital in the past four years v;hile the importance of the role of officials 
and the role of the Ministry/ of Education has stayed tlie same or increased. 
Vve should emphasize here that this shift in the relationships among boards. 



officials and goverranent is not the result of sovi\e sinister plot on 

tiio part of a paver hiingr>' group of greedy men. On the contrary, nany 

officials and goveminent personnel have indicated in a nujnber of v;a}'s 

a genui.ne desire to maintain a strong role for trustees. P.ut for a variety 

of reasons, the situation has deteriorated from the triLStce point of 

view. 

To support this statement, we suggest tliat no school board in the 
Province can dismiss an official for any except the most fundamental of 
causes, and then only v:ith a great deal of difficulty, flic freedom to 
hire officials is severely circumscribed to those v:ho have heen approved 
by tlie Ministry of ]:ducation. No board can spend more money thaji is 
permi.tted by the ceilings, even thougli tlie community it represents desires 
and needs sucli expenditures. No buildings can be built or renovated 
without scrutiny and approval of the strictest kind from a liiglier autliority 
in government. Given tlie larger systems, whicli require professional 
judgment on most matters, trustees are no longer directly involved in 
hiring teachers, or in developing nev/ courses of study (tliey may approve 
tJiem in an overall sense.) In short, beyond a numl^er cf meetings whicli 
trustees are expected to attend, there is some question about just v;liat 
they do v;hicli warrants their continuance as an institution. 

At the same time, tlie role of administration has become stronger and 
more vital compared to what it v/as. There are fewer officials, for one 
thing, and they are beginning to communicate with each otlier through an 
effective professional organization. Since systems are large and complex, 
tlie full time professional has become crucial to the functioning of the 
organization, especially in terms of financial and program planning over 



the long range. Kith the influence of the Ministry' increasing, it is 
the officials rather than trustees who liave access to infonnation at tlie 
Ministiy. After all, many current officials once v;orked for t]ie Ministr)', 
and current Ministr)^ employees tend to be ex- administ raters . Tliere is 
a natural supportive rclationsliip. 

If this is the current situation relative to the role of trustees 
and administrators, what does it mean for the relationsliip between tlie 
tv;o? l\1iat v;e liear frequently is a chorus of rlietoric from government, 
administrators and universities about the warm aiid friendly feelings we 
all have for trustees. IVe like to tell you how importajit you are and 
liov; vital you are to tlie democratic process. We speak about tlie maintcnajice 
of local autonomy imd the individuality of local systems. 

It is relatively easy, therefore, for officials and outsiders to 
promote a climate of mutual trust and confidence with trustees. From the 
point of viev; of trustees, there is not all t]iat mucli at the present time 
to be mutual about. In the oripinal concept of mutual trust and confidence, 
there was the notion of exchange, the notion that both trustees and 
officials had something of significance to contribute to decision making 
and that a cooperative attitude was the best means for increasing effectiveness. 

In all candiclness, we m.ust say that the exiiortation to a relationsliip 
of mutual trust and confidence between trustees and officials is a poor 
deal for trustees unless there is to be a sharper deliniation of the 
function of trustees in larger units of administration, and a clear statement 
as to pa\^ers of the local boards. Such a clarification is needed, also, 
for officials whose role as employee of tilie board and appointee of the 
Ministry creates- confusion for individuals who do not know, really, to 
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whom they are ultimately responsible. It is a classic case of role 
conflict . 

We grant that expertise of necessity lies witli officials. We know 
that trustee tenure, in many cases, v-dll be far shorter than that of 
officials. And we hope that the move to create full time trustees is 
a long vjay off. Given the general situation, tlicn, our task is to suggest 
chat some clarification of the role of trustees and officials is necessar>s 
and some changes in tlie thinking of trustees about the governance of 
education is a necessary prelude tc changes in structure and behavior 
which v.lll permit a balanced relationsliip to return in the complex inter- 
actions among communities, trustees, officials and the Ministr>^ of Ixlucation 

At the moment, the trustee is getting the short end of the stick. 

III. The Acbninistrative Fimction 
Reorganization has mandated some tremendous cjianges in tlie . ole 
played by senior officials in our school systems. The role nov; requires 
some of the following: 

1 . A management orientation and an organizational emphasis . 

Senior officials these days are responsible for multi-million 
dollar operations, witli liundreds of employees ai'i^ great pressures 
from a multitude of external forces. The administrator whose 
conception of educational leadership emphasizes that what he is 
essentially is a successful tec.cher v/ho knows what is best for 
the kids is doing a disservice to the community, the board and 
tlie students; trustees should no longer tolerate tliis attitude. 

Instead, v/hat trustees need to look for in officials is 
knowledge and training in organizational problems, financial 



management, planning, personnel management and the broader aspects 
of educational policy. Some few individuals possess these skills 
by nature, but for the majority of administrators training is 
required and support from trustees for the development of a broad 
concept of educational leadership is necessary. 
Commitment to the idea of the Executive \^eam . 

One of the great mv'ths about decision making in large orgajiizations 
is tliat it is sometliirig an individual does. In reality, decision 
making is a process Kliicii consists of a number of steps carefully 
considered. It is only the nev:spapers v;hich play it up as a 
dramatic act on the part of a great man. The weight of research, 
wise thinking, and common sense says tliat the best decisions are 
made by groups of kiiov/ledgeable people. The skill of administration 
is tlie ability to delegate to the proper individuals the authority 
to take action. Responsibility, in this sense, always remains 
with the mim at the top. 

•^^Ilie lixecutiv^e Team in a modem school system in Ontario should 
consist of the senior officials in the system v.ho meet regularly and 



consider all relevant information on problems at liand. TJiis team 
must include the business administrator who, in the best systems, 
has a genuine educational orientation. Ile^s part of the team. No 
significant decision is taken these days without financial 
ijnplications , and it folla^^s that the expertise of tlie business 
administrator is crucial on educational decisions. 

Trustees should consider also that the general irovemerit these 
days is toward an increase in the autonomy of individual schools. 




Perhaps, then, principals should have representation directly 

on the JLxecutive team. It is a courageous board kIucIi v;ou]d take 

tins step. 

3. I^erfomance as an educational statesmji . 

This is a fuzzy conce]')t but a useful one taken in tlie ri^^lit 
context. V>lint it mecins is tliat tlie cliief officia] of a large 
board of education develops Iris orgajiizati on to tike point h'liei'c 
he can concentrate on major issues. Tliere isn't an adininistiTitoi- 
in the Province who is not ovenvorked. Tlie question wliich 
trustees slioulei ask is \;hat is he doing? Hie official as states - 
nicin is one who lias a Provincial (in tlie bx'oad sense) outlook, 
wlio lias v/ide contacts, wlio v:ri,tes , wlio accepts responsibilities 
in the cormunity and in the Province. 

IV. The Trustee Function 

We turn nov; to the role of trustee in larre sc]\ool svsuems, a role 
\diich, in our viev:, has been eroded shice 1969 to the point of danger. 

The first point to be nmde is that the trustee is the translator of 
general community needs for education. Somehow the trustee has to have 
tlie pulse of tlie community, an extremely difficult task given the size of 
the constituency, llie great problem for trustees in tliis regard is liow 
to deal v;ith special interest groups. The Frencli community clamors for 
more Frencli. The Special Education group wants attention. Parents clamor 
for more transportation. We^ve got to have junior kindergartens in evei-;* 
school . 

The task of sorting all this out suggests that trustees need to 
spend a large amount of energy in the commmity, and perhaps less in meeting 
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witii groups frora witliin the school system. If, in fact, trustees have 
insisted on a smoothly functioning acb7)inist7'ative structure, then tlicy 
am minimize m.eetings with professional groups since their ideas and 
concerns v/ould automaticallx' be communicated througli regular meetings 
witli officials. It is, after all, tlie tiiistees v;ho v;ill marshal] community 
support for education. 

Tlie second point concenis tlie f miction of the trustee as a member of 
the Board of Fxlucation. Given tlie previous point, v;e c<'m suggest tliat 
tlie amount of time spent in committee meetings witli staff members on 
essentially administrative problems should be minimized. We know that 
there liave to be committees, but tlieir functions should not dominate all 
aspects of trustee v7ork. Tlie key function is to operate as a corporate 
board at tlie regular montlily meetings. One board v/e know of ir this 
Province has thirty- five standing a^id ad hoc committees to Khich trustees 
and officials belong. Officials like this because energies of trustees 
are diverted from broad issues into administrative problems where officials 
have the advantage. Many of these problems are interesting and absorbing, 
but they are not central to the role of trustee. For example, an inordinate 
amount of time is taken up in committees dealing with transportation 
problems, even to the point of determining bus routes and places where 
buses may or may not stop. 

The third point about the role of trustees is most crucial. Given 
the erosion of the trustee role since 1959, it appears that a paramount 
task for trustees in 1973 is to maintain a position as the guardian of 
local control and the reflector of community needs in the face of a 
genuine shift of pov;er to the professionals and to the central authority. 

ERLC 
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Piit bluntly this means, as we have suggested previously, that less 
energ)' should be expended in administrative tasks at the system level 
and more at exertirg influence where the real decisions are made, namely 
at the Provincial level in government, the teachers^ organizations and 
the administrators^ organizations. 

IIov; can this be done? No pat answers are possible, but here are 
some general directions which can be considered. 

1 . Increased support for the Provincial trustees^ organizations . 
Outsiders looking in at liow trustees conduct their Provincial 

affairs are impressed, on the v^iiole, wdth the amount of good w^ork produced 
with an extraordinarily small amount of resources. Rut given the necessit)^ 
to operate effectively at the Provincial level with other organizations 
wliose coffers tend to be a bit fuller creates problems. It means, for 
example, the OSTC and its constituent organizations must rely heavily on 
volunteer help and contributions to put on conferences such as this, 
to engage in research and to promote the trustees^ viewpoint to the Province. 

Support of another kind is essential, too. It is essential tliat 
trustees speak with a united voice on basic questions of educational policy. 
Since tliere are several trustees^ organizations, there is alv/a)^s the 
danger of w^orking at cross purposes when the need is for concerted effort 
on common objectives. 

2. Questioning of some basic assumptions . 

We are talking in this conference a lot about local autonomy. At 
the same time, we have embraced the concept of equalization of educational 
opportunity. We must realize that, in one sense, equalization by its 
very nature restricts the exercise of local autonomy. In practice, this 

ERLC 
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can occur if a substantial measure of flexibility in decision-making, 
including financial decision making, is not safeguarded for the local 
board. We are not sure, in specific terms, whether these safeguards 
currently exist in Ontario, In fact, there is some evidence to suggest 
tliat they do not exist in sufficient measure. 

Trustees could by collective action force a clear definition of 
the meaning of local autonomy and could suggest that the concept of 
equalization of educational opportunity given scarce resources requires 
clarification and modification. This cannot be done by one board complaining 
about the restrictions of the ceilings but only by collective action, based 
on clear mandates from individual communities. 

3. Relationships with the Ministry of Education . 

It would be easy and even tempting to launch into a polemic against 
the Ministry of Education as the real villain behind all of our problems 
in education. But, whereas the Ministry should receive its share of 
constructive criticism, it is of course not true, as w^e have indicated 
previously, thcit the Ministry is behind a calculated plot to take over 
education. On the contrary, the motives of Ministry personnel are the 
same as those of any of us in education, to promote and foster the best 
educational system possible. That the Ministr>- falls short in performance 
on occasion is not a characteristic unique to that group of ii:dividuals . 
It must, also, clarify its ovm position, and its ovm role and mission, and, 
even though such deliberations are not likely to be subject to public 
scrutiny, we are reasonably sure they occur on some sort of systematic 
basis . 

We would like to discuss one interesting aspect of the trustee 
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relationship with the Ministr)'-, however, Responsibility for education 

is reserved to the Province. The Province has delegated autliority to 

local boards, and in this sense, the local boards are extensions cf the 

government* Thus it seems logical that local boards should be the 

agency through uiiidi Provincial policy is channeled, and that boards sliould 

argue for a political partnership in broad areas of educational jDolicy making. 

Some moves in this direction are evident, as witness the recent 
meetings between the Minister of Education and board chairmen at which 
officials were not represented in any formal sense. 

V. A Working Relationship 

We have described so far a changed role for both officials and 
trustees in the larger units of administration. Tlic real key to the acliievcment 
of effectiveness is not by a reiteration of the concept of mutual trust and 
and confidence, a tired term at best, but by the realization of a w^orking 
relationship between the tw^o roles, based on the strengths of each. 

Tlie strength of the administrator is in his skills as manager and 
coordinator and communicator, and in his ability to communicate on a 
technical level with the centers of powder in education, namely the Ministry 
of Education and the professional staffs. 

The strengtili of the trustee is in his position as elected representative 
of the community, as a translater of community needs, as the ultimate payer 
of the bills, no matter whether the money comes from local taxes or from 
Provincial grants. 

The point of articulation, therefore, is in the relationship betiveen 
trustees and administrators. A common front, based on positions of power, 
betw^een trustees and officials could work to the betterment of education 
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in Ontario. But the burden is on trustees to assume the pov;er, net in 
opposition to administrators but in cooperation with them. 

In the past two years, many of us have been brainwashed into the 
idea that education as an institution has had its day in our society and 
that other priorities are now paramount. We cannot accept this viewoint 
without a struggle. V/e must hold to the view and the liope that, despite 
problems and inadequacies, the progress of our sociecy and the promise of 
the future lies in the allocation of our best minds and our greatest 
resources to the education of our children. 
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